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disguise. This is the first mention of Sterne's 
book in the distinctly literary journals." A 
number of other similar references could be added, 
but these are sufficient to show the danger of such 
statements, although they are in some instances 
qualified. 

The contemporary reviews of Sterne's several 
books quoted by Thayer, form a valuable feature 
of his study — such expressions as " The reviewer 
in the Allegemeine deutsche Bibliothek," page 128, 
"The reviewer in the Deutsche Bibliothek der 
schonen Wissenschaften," page 131, the "Alvia- 
naeh der deutschen Mu&en, 1771, calls the book," 
etc. They are fonnd on nearly every page, and 
while these quotations may be at times pedantic 
and frequently distracting, they give an idea of 
the extent of the author's reading. 

The writer's style is by no means above criti- 
cism. Dealing as he does with a subject whose 
ramifications run into many questions of wide 
interest, Thayer has allowed himself to write in a 
manner that may be described as being too large. 
The bigness of his method of expression has carried 
him into some stylistic vagaries which are remark- 
able. The following serve as illustrations (page 
40) : "The translator's preface occupies twenty 
pages and is an important document in the story 
of Sterne's popularity in Germany, since it repre- 
sents the introductory battle-ery of the Sterne cult, 
and illustrates the attitude of cultured Germany 
toward the new star." And (page 51) : "But 
there is lacking here the inevitable concomitant 
of Sterne's relation of a sentimental situation, the 
whimsicality of the narrator in his attitude at the 
time of the adventure, or reflective whimsicality 
in the narration. Sterne is always whimsically 
quizzical in his conduct toward a sentimental con- 
dition, or toward himself in the analysis of his 
conduct." (Page 42) : "Its source is one of 
the facts involved in Sterne's German vogue 
which seem to have fastened themselves on 
the memory of literature." Also (page 112) : 
" The intelligence is afforded that he himself is 
working on a journey." 

On page 37 occurs the following passage : 
" Brockes had prepared the way for a senti- 
mental view of nature, Klopstock's poetry had 
fostered the display of emotion, the analysis 
of human feeling. Gellert had spread his own 
sort of religious and ethical sentimentalism among 



the multitudes of his devotees. Stirred by, 
and contemporaneous with Gallic feeling, Ger- 
many was turning with longing toward the natural 
man, that is, man unhampered by convention and 
free to follow the dictates of the primal emotions. 
The exercise of human sympathy was a goal of 
this movement. In this vague, uncertain awak- 
ening, this dangerous freeing of human feelings, 
Yorick's practical illustration of the sentimental 
life could not but prove an incentive, an organ- 
izer, a relief for pent-up emotion." In this 
connection it would seem that a more precise 
and extensive reference to Eousseau would be 
desirable. 

No scientific work can take up into solution 
more than a certain number of quotations and 
references to other books without becoming satu- 
rated. The style becomes surcharged with undi- 
gested facts. Thayer's book suffers somewhat on 
this account — it does not read as well as might be 
expected from the exceedingly interesting data 
which he has gathered together. 

The number of misprints is not large. Page 43 
seems to have suffered the worst. Page 22, hy- 
pochrondia for hypochondria ; page 51, divergences 
for divergencies ; page 169, Stok for Stock are also 
to be noted. 

Thomas Stockham Baker. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Note from Dr. Sommer. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Until I read Professor Nitze's letter in 
the January Notes, I was honestly under the 
impression that I was the first, although acci- 
dentally, to identify the manuscript and to notice 
the fact that the prose-Perceval is printed in the 
editions of 1516 and 1523. (When I stated that 
there are two editions at the British Museum, I 
did not imply by any means that these were the 
only copies.) Had I seen, or remembered to 
have seen, any of the references given by Professor 
Nitze, I should naturally not have written at all. 

As extenuating circumstances I might plead : 
First, that I had discussed the contents of the 
article with several people in Paris and in London, 
two of whom, at least, had as little excuse as 
myself not to have seen those references, but 
neither said a word to the effect that he had ; 
second, that as to periodicals and Zeitschriflen, I 
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am here in London worse off than most of my 
American confreres, for, heing unable to subscribe 
to them all, I am dependent on the British 
Museum, where, as is well known, the numbers 
are not obtainable immediately after their appear- 
ance, but often as much as five or six months 
later. As an instance, I might mention that 
when I asked last July for the January and Feb- 
ruary numbers of your Notes, the last number on 
the shelves was June, 1905. 

When I was in Paris in December last, I col- 
lated the ms. 1428 with Potvin's text. I also 
found the first branch of the prose-Perceval in a 
late fourteenth century manuscript, viz., No. 119 
(anc. 6790), ff. 520*-522 d , where it forms a sort 
of introduction to the vulgate queste, occupying 
ff. 522 d -564 a . 

H. OSKAR SoMMER. 



The Fiest English Translator op 
Wieland's Oberon. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — In an article in the December number 
of Modem Language Notes on " Graf Friedrich 
von Stolberg in England," Mr. George M. Baker 
suggests the possibility that the James Six who 
translated two odes of Stolberg' s was also the 
author of a pamphlet entitled "The Construction 
and Use of a Thermometer. By James Six, Esq., 
F. B. S." The author of this pamphlet and the 
translator of the odes were father and son, as the 
introduction to the former's essay shows. James 
Six, senior, died in 1793, and in the following 
year a friend published the article on the ther- 
mometer. To a brief account, in the preface, of 
the life of Six, Sr., he appended the following 
extract from the Gentleman's Magazine in regard 
to Six, Jr., who died at Eome in 1786 at the age 
of twenty-nine. 

" He was a young man of great natural abili- 
ties, and of extensive learning. He understood 
the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
German languages, and in most, if not all of 
them, had a well-grounded and accurate knowl- 
edge ; Two beautiful odes . . translated 

from the German, give' no mean idea of his poetical 
powers ; . . . He was the son of Mr. James Six, 
of Canterbury, to whose ingenious observations 
and experiments in natural philosophy, &c, the 
public have been much indebted. (Gentleman's 
Magazine for January, 1787.") 

Besides the two odes already mentioned, James 
Six, Jr., also translated Wieland's Oberon, but 
only a few stanzas of this appeared in the Deutsches 
Museum for 1784 (Vol. n, pp. 232-47) ; the rest 



was never published, mainly because of Wieland's 
objections to any translation of the poem into a 
foreign language. Wieland expressed himself 
very favorably, however, in regard to the stanzas 
which he had seen of Six's English version of the 
Oberon. 

In a letter to Eschenburg of the 25th of March 
and another of the 7th of May, 1784 (given in 
Schnorr's Arehiv, xni, pp. 503-6), Wieland 
explains his reasons for not wishing the Oberon 
translated. 

W. A. Colwell. 

Harvard University. 



The North-English Homily Collection. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I should like to call the attention of 
your readers to a connection which I have just 
discovered between the Anglo-French poem en- 
titled the Miroir or Les evangiles des domeis and 
the North-English Homily Collection. The French 
work was written by Robert of Gretham, about 
1250 (see P. Meyer, Romania, xv, 296 ff.), and 
contained a series of metrical homilies for every 
Sunday in the year. Five manuscripts of the 
complete poem or of the illustrative narratives 
have been described (see Varnhagen, Zts. f. rom. 
Phil. I, 541-545 ; Bonnard, Les traductions de la 
bible en vers frangais, 1884, pp. 194 f. ; P. Meyer, 
Romania, vn, 345, xv, 296-305), but all are in 
a more or less fragmentary state. The same 
author probably wrote another ho.niletic poem 
called the Corset, preserved in ms. Douce 210. 
What is perhaps a fragment of the Miroir in some 
redaction has recently been printed in Romania, 
xxxv, 63-67, by M. Meyer. 

The Northern cycle of Middle- English homilies 
has hitherto been considered an independent com- 
pilation. It was written in the early part of the 
fourteenth century and exists in numerous manu- 
scripts (see Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, 
Neue Folge, 1881, Lvn-Lxxxrx, and my North- 
English Homily Collection, 1902), of which only 
the Edinburgh ms. has as yet beeD published 
(Small, English Metrical Homilies, 1862). In 
the progress of preparing an edition of the 
work for the E. E. T. S. I have for some 
years been inclined to believe that an Old 
French original for at least part of the collec- 
tion must have existed ; but until recently I 
had no proof. By a study of the fragments of 
Robert of Gretham' s poem, which have been 
printed by the gentlemen who have described the 
still unpublished manuscripts of that work, I have 
now made up my mind that it is the source of at 
least a considerable portion of the English collec- 



